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This  essay  was  communicated  to  the  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia, in  which,  vol.  vii.,  310-313,  it  first  ap- 
peared with  a  few  alterations. 


The  island  of  Corfu,  being  a  bridge  -which  joins 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  Italy,  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  the  rallying- point  of  Modern  Greek  and 
the  Venetian  and  Apulian  dialects  as  spoken  and 
written  by  the  Jews  of  those  countries.  The  ex- 
clusive sway  of  the  Greek  language  among  the 
Corfiote  Jews  must  have  been  of  short  duration, 
and  lasted  so  long  as  the  first  stratum  of  the  com- 
munity which  came  from  the  so-called  Romania 
remained  homogeneous,  i.e.,  until  their  brethren 
from  the  Angevin  possessions  of  southern  Italy 
slowly  but  steadily  joined  them  of  their  own  will 
between  the  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries. 
A  section  of  the  community  may,  therefore,  have 
used  for  teaching  purposes  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  printed  in  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1547,  and  the  by  thirty  years  younger  translation  of 
Job,  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  spared  for 
the  investigation  of  modern  scholarship.  Both  pub- 
lications, however,  were  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
larger  congregations  of  Greek  Jews  living  in  Con- 
stantinople, Salonica,  Chalcis,  Jannina,  Arta,  Zaute, 
Crete,  and  other  places  where  they  have  no  repre- 
sentatives at  present.  From  Candia,  a  town  in  the 
last-named  island,  comes  also  the  modern  Greek 
Jonah,  manuscript  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  and  the  Bologna  University  Libraries. 
It  was  there  that  the  Greek  translation  was  solemnly 
read  in  the  afternoon  service  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and,  despite  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  no 
record  is  extant  of  such  a  custom  in  Corfu.  These 
translations  are  by  their  strict  literalness  of  the 
Aquila  type,  and,  although  in  places  very  ingenious, 
show  in  their  authors  a  low  standard  of  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  The  absolute  absence  of  Turkish  words 
and  the  betrayed  ignorance  of  the  Commentaries  of 
the  West  schools  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Greek 
Pentateuch  was  written  at  least  two  centuries  before 
publication,  while  for  the  Candia  Jonah  we  must  go 
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much  farther  back.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  ear- 
liest kiiowu  monument  in  the  modern  vernacular, 
and  offers,  indeed,  forms  much  nearer  to  the  ancient 
than  any  remains  of  the  advanced  Byzantine  litera- 
ture. Keeping  as  they  do  very  closely  to  the  origi- 
nals, these  translations  cannot  be  set  up  as  models  of 
Greek  style  and  syntax,  but  they  supply  trustwor- 
thy material  for  scientific  study  in  so  far  as  phonol- 
ogy and  morphology  are  concerned.  Their  reliabil- 
ity is  greater  than  that  of  other  documents,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  translators  were  not  provided 
with  any  amount  of  non-Jewish  learning  and  that 
they  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  character  the  precise 
words  and  sounds  of  the  every-day  language,  with 
no  attempt  at  literary  improvements. 

That  the  Jews  in  Greece  used  to  speak  with  no  al- 
teration the  same  language  as  their  Christian  fellow 
countrymen  is  proved  by  those  compositions  in 
which  they  could  dispense  with  the  blind  submis- 
sion due  to  Biblical  texts,  and  either  make  free  trans- 
lations or  wrjte  down  their  own  thoughts.  To  the 
first  class  belongs  a  rhymed  poem  for  Pentecost  in 
lines  of  unequal  length,  each  stanza  of  which  was 
chanted  after  the  original  Hebrew  it  purported  to 
translate.  A  few  quatrains  of  this  poem  without 
the  Hebrew  used  to  be  sung  in  the  Corfu  Greek  syn- 
agogue (and  others)  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  also  more  or  less  free  versions  of  some 
post-Biblical  lamentations  on  the  sad  experiences  of 
the  nation,  in  all  of  which  the  genuine  character  of 
the  Greek  is  noticeable;  but  the  most  important 
specimens  in  this  branch  of  literature  are  two  orig- 
inal dirges  published  with  a  great  deal  of  incorrect- 
ness in  'EireTTjplc  Ylapvaaaoi',  1902.  The  fifteen-syi  > 
ble  line  of  modern  Greek  poetry  runs  throughout, 
and  the  only  internal  evidence  of  their  being  Jewish 
lies  in  the  subject  dealt  with.  The  Jews  of  the 
Greek-speaking  places  being  few  in  number  and 
their  condition  not  generally  bad,  they  had  free  iu- 
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tercourse  with  the  natives  and  used  to  draw  co- 
piously from  the  local  stock  of  oral  literature  in  all 
circumstances  of  life  not  affecting  religion.  The 
circular  singing-dance,  x°P°f,  is  still  much  in  favour 
with  the  Jews  of  Corfu;  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  dirge  of  a  mother  giving  vent  to  her  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  a  son  in  a  far-distant  country  was  mista- 
ken for  specifically  Jewish,  owing  to  its  having 
been  found  written  in  the  Hebrew  character  and 
because  two  words,  D^2~)  and  D^DSn,  were  substi- 
tuted for  others  in  the  original,  signifying,  perhaps, 
dignitaries  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  dirge 
was  included  in  the  published  set,  and  is  valuable 
for  lines  26-29  (probably  with  a  lacuna),  which  were 
wrongly  inserted  in  the  piece  and  evidently  are  part 
of  a  festival  song  lost  to  us.  They  run  as  follows: 

K'//  ylq  npeTrei  va  ^aiperai,  irpeTrei  va  Kajj.af>uvec 
Tqv  TidGKafaa  /cat  TO  Rovplu  KOI  rfj  Meyd/l^  Mepa  .  .  . 

UpETTKl    VO.    Tiy    [V]    GTOAtaoVUE    Kal    TpStf    <j>Op£(;    TO  XPOVO> 

yiaTi  fj.ov  ffvfiua^ovowTai  uinpoi  /zov  KOI  ueydZoi. 

There  was  in  Corfu  a  song  beginning 

*H/ira//e 
Kal  KaAa  ffdf  /3prfKa/Lte 

to  welcome  the  first  day  of  Adar,  which  for  this  rea- 
son was  called  Cnn  K'&O  de  T/p-afie,  and  a  song  for 
Purim  is  still  in  use  at  Jannina  and  Arta  with  a  few 
Turkish  words,  showing  that  it  was  composed  after 
1669.  The  rules  of  metre,  rhyme,  and  accent  are 
without  effort  observed  as  strictly  as  in  general  liter- 
ature. It  consists  of  quatrains  with  eight  syllables 
to  the  line,  except  the  introductory  stanza: 

Kiva  yAuaaa  va  fj.i).el<;, 

QajidafiaTa  va  uohoelt;, 

l\oifir] fJLfvnvq  va  fwrveZf, 

Me  Kpaal  va  roi'f  fieOelq. 

In  Or.  5472  of  British  Museum  two  stanzas  near 

the  end  are  each  short  of  two  lines,  and  'V  is  ap- 
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pareutly  resorted  to  as  the  most  approximate  ren- 
dering of  the  broken  palatal  sounds  "  ke  "  and  "  ki  " 
of  modern  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  wherefrom  this  song  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated. Here  is  the  concluding  quatrain,  referring 
to  Pharaoh's  rush  into  the  Red  Sea: 


M—  iJKE  va  flag 

el~e  va  fiaf  aiyvpiaei, 

TOVKHU'  6  0e;'0f  TIJV 

oi'6e  fvaq  va  ^  VTTJ  yhvoei. 

The  Jews  of  Zante  composed  Greek  verse  to  com- 
memorate the  civil  equality  extended  to  them  by 
the  French  occupiers  of  the  island  after  the  fall  of 
Venice.  lu  their  speech  they  sometimes  use  words 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  (jn  =  jrO,  !?3N.  fj?,  etc.), 
but  in  a  Greek  form,  whereas  the  same  roots  in 
Corfu  are  inflected  according  to  the  Venetian  or 
the  Apulian  morphology. 

The  number  is  great  in  Corfu  of  families  whose 
ancestors  in  their  successive  and  long-drawn  emi- 
grations followed  the  itinerary  from  Spain  to  Por- 
tugal, Amsterdam,  and  Venice.  The  better  class  of 
the  Community  speaks  the  Venetian  dialect  with 
some  modifications  caused  by  the  influence  of  the 
Greek,  which  was  the  only  means  of  communication 
among  the  first  Jewish  settlers  of  the  island.  The 
latter  language,  while  gradually  disappearing  as  a 
living  one  before  the  newcomer,  bequeathed  to  it  a 
certain  amoimt  of  its  vocabulary  and  some  of  its 
syntactic  peculiarities.  The  constant  solution  of 
the  infinitive  (die  digo  =  va  'TTU,  clie  ti  tegna  =  va 
/>tf«f)  is  the  most  important  phenomenon  due  to 
such  influence,  and  mainly  by  it  the  Venetian  of 
the  Corfiote  Jews  differs  from  the  same  dialect  as 
spoken  by  the  non-Jews  in  the  same  town.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  dialect  is  the  formation  in  o 
of  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  a,  which  originated 
from  the  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  ni  simplified  into 
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6-  after  the  Italian  laws  of  phonology  (n3~Q,  J"fl3~Q, 
Italianized  berakhb;  hence,  novitd,  novito;  citta, 
citto).  There  has  presumably  been  no  Jewish  litera- 
ture in  this  dialect,  since  Venice  herself  had  very 
early  adopted  pure  Italian  as  her  official  language, 
and  all  documents  of  the  Corfu  Jewish  Community 
were  written  in  that  language,  which  served,  too,  as 
the  means  of  translating  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  schools. 

The  not  numerous  Jews  who  went  direct  from 
Spain  to  Corfu  did  not  long  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  soon  was  effaced  by  the  two  predomi- 
nant vernaculars  of  the  place.  The  memory  is  kept 
in  Arta  of  a  Catalan,  as  well  as  of  a  Sicilian  and  a 
Calabrian,  Synagogue,  which  obviously  were  all 
built  by  groups  who  migrated  thither  after  a  short 
stay  in  Corfu,  but  so  short  that  the  very  names  of 
such  congregations  are  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  the 
latter  town.  There  was  also  in  the  Albanian  sea- 
port of  Valona  a  {-j^Ti  p"p  made  up  with  refugees 
from  Spain,  but  all  these  must  have  early  removed 
from  Albania  and  Epirus  to  Salonica,  where  they 
subsequently  got  Mahazors  printed  according  to 
their  own  rites. 

Corfu  gave  permanent  residence  to  the  Apulians, 
who  brought  from  the  Italian  coast  a  few  speci- 
mens, still  preserved,  of  literature,  and  the  vernacu- 
lar which  is  now  spoken  there  by  the  lower-class 
section  of  the  Community.  I  read  in  an  Adler 
MS.  two  love-songs,  seeming  to  be  original,  of 
which  one  stands  by  itself  and  is  of  a  rather  scur- 
rilous purport,  while  each  stanza  of  the  second  is 
inserted  after  one  of  a  religious  Hebrew  poem  en- 
tirely differing  in  subject  and  meaning.  They  are 
written  in  the  Hebrew  character,  as  also  is  the 
semi-original  composition  containing  the  rules  for  the 
Passover  Supper,  from  which  I  detach  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 


"  frv,  Pigiamu  la  nxc  cu  li  doi  signal!,  e  la  spartimu  a  menzu 


,  , 

e  dizzirau  :  Comu  spartimu  chista  n$c,  cussi 


spartiu  lu  Mari  Ruviu,  e  passara  li  padri  nostri  intra  di  issu  e 
flzzi  cun  issi  o*D:  e  niNss:.  Cussi  cu  fazza  cu  nui;  cliistu 
annu  aeca,  1'annu  che  veni  a  la  terra  di  Ssie"  omini  liberi. 
Menza  inintimu  sottu  la  tovaggia  pir  fdiVBN.,  e  1'altra  menza 
infra  li  doi,  pir  cu  fazzimu  N'Xicn." 

The  Apulian  dialect  in  supplanting  the  Greek'  of 
the  original  settlers  took  from  it  more  material  than 
its  fellow  conqueror,  the  Venetian,  did.  The  bor- 
rowings extended  to  words  expressing  family  con- 
nections. So  they  say  patri,  matri,  frntri  (pi.  /ra- 
tiiri),  born,  figyiu-a,  niputi,  maritu,  mngyeri, 
Cft)'H8s>i-fi,  but  yajiTrpb,  vi<pTf,  Treftepb,  ireffs/ta,  /le^ww, 
Kitvii-apn-a,  avviravrpo-y,  and  yap-n  (wedding), 
plural  yap-wi;  then,  reverting  again  to  the  Apulian, 
si  sfiuxMra,  for  "they  married."  Some  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  known  only  by  their  Greek  names 
both  to  the  Venetian-  and  the  Apulian -speaking  sec- 
tions: (TfffK/lo,  Gthvo,  noKKivoyoi'Ta,  xejioviKo,  and  many 
of  the  forms  in  the  game  of  buckle-bones  are  called 
in  Greek:  KOTGI,  kvtari  [?]  pia,  kveari  6vo,  kveorj  rpe/f, 
?v«f,  (ho,  rptlq,  /3o?'pJa/lo,  ^daovAo;  butpaiiza,  by  so,  and 
Re,  for  which  last  the  Epirote  Jews  say  /ce/xfotviof, 
while  they  call  its  opposite  xaaov^°f- 

The  single-worded  past  tense  (ritti,  vidisti,  mtti) 
is  the  only  one  in  use  among  the  Apulian  Jews, 
who  agree  in  this  with  the  Apulians  of  the  Italian 
coast,  whereas  they  differ  from  the  latter  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  future,  which  is  a  very  complicated 
affair.  Not  only  has  it  to  start  by  the  auxiliary 
Amu  (I  have),  as  on  the  Continent,  but  the  follow- 
ing infinitive  is  always  solved  after  the  modern- 
Greek  fashion,  which  fact  occurs  often  enough  in 
the  Apulian  land  (with  the  particles  mu  or  mi),  but 
is  not  constant  as  in  Corfu,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  substantivized  forms  lu  manzari,  In 
mbiviri,  and  some  others,  the  infinitive  is  absolutely 
out  of  use.  So  we  have  nowadays  Dird,  nggiu  a  dirt, 
and  nggiu  mu  dicu  on  the  Continent,  but  only  Anzu 
cu  dicu  in  Corfu. 
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The  Apulian  ending  ddhu,  of  the  diminutive  form, 
gave  way  to  the  Italian-looking  llu,  and  is  only  kept 
and  idiomatically  pronounced  in  a  few  words,  as 
scazzamurieddhu  (funny  little  fellow),  javaneddhu 
(from  p*),  bekozzerjameddhu  (from  Q^  IVlpS);  also 
in  cnraddhu  (horse),  capiddhi  (hair),  chiddhu  (that), 
although  we  have  indu  from  ille. 

This  dialect  has  brought  all  imported  words  un- 
der its  own  laws  of  accidence,  including  the  terms 
streaming  into  it  through  the  new  emancipated  life 
of  the  recent  years;  but  its  original  vocabulary  was 
hopelessly  impoverished  and  deprived  of  its  finest 
elements.  A  Corfiote  Jew  would  find  it  a  hard  task 
to  understand  the  spoken  vernacular  or  the  songs 
of  the  natives  in  any  place  of  Apulia,  although  the 
structure  of  the  phrases  would  not  sound  strange  to 
his  ear. 

But  going  some  centuries  back  (to  the  thirteenth), 
the  Jews  can  boast  of  having  preserved  the  oldest 
text  in  this  dialect,  as  exhibited  in  Or.  6276  of  the 
British  Museum.  Wealth  of  obsolete  terms  stand- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  Latin,  and  fulness  of 
grammatical  forms  are  the  characteristics  of  the  few 
Apulian  pages  contained  in  this  very  thin  4°.  They 
are  translations  of  Hebrew  dirges,  and  one  comes 
across  such  words  and  expressions  as  tamen  sollici- 
tatevi  (mind),  etiam  Ribbi  Ismahel,  lu  coriu  (skin) 
di  la  carni  ma,  and  la  ostia  (army)  di  li  cieli.  In  the 
following  centuries  the  ignorance  of  primitive  Apu- 
lian had  so  far  advanced  in  Corfu  that  readers  were 
no  longer  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  of 
this  Hebrew  MS.  or  to  grasp  their  meanings.  In 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty  a  first  step  was  taken  by 
adding  the  vowel-points,  which  was  done  very  in- 
accurately ;  and  later  on  a  too  self-confident  scribe, 
prompted  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  to  do  with 
mistakes,  took  the  liberty  of  correcting  them  and 
substituted  duzzini  (dozens)  for  donzelli  (young 
men),  macchina  (machine)  for  magma  (image),  and 


did  his  best  to  scratch  off  the  obnoxious  superlative 
termination  of  grandissima.  We  owe  it  perhaps 
to  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  that  he  has  spared 
all  the  single-worded  futures,  but  four  or  five  era- 
sures of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  were  so  fully 
covered  by  the  newly  introduced  characters  that  we 
have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  to  learn  through 
this  ]\IS.  what  was  the  old  form  of  the  peculiar  juni 
"which  now  is  used  side  by  side  with  jo. 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  plurality  of  languages 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Corfu  Jewry  during  the 
last  seven  centuries  is  supplied,  I  believe,  by  the 
various  changes  of  Biblical  proper  names,  of  which 
here  are  some  examples  : 


Abram,    Abram-d/a,    Bambi,  Bamboli,  Ab- 

ramino,  Nino. 

Selomo,  Ze/MfidKi,  Mam,  Salamon,  Solomon. 
Sara,  Sarina,  2dp?7,   2dp«,   2a/ooi>Aa,   Zapiviu, 

Sandra.  «-|-  ; 

Rifqa,  T//CW,  Richetta,  Enrichetta,  fffrfce^, 
M/£G>,  Mixuvq,  Mihhetta,  LifuxovAa,  Allegra, 

Allegrina,  Evfhpia. 

I>Ta[i.u  (Stametta,  Stamettina,  Metti,  Mattilde), 
Xdi'rJw,  KOKG>  (from  Byzantine  EwJox/a),  and  Zcupeipu 
came  from  the  Greek  mainland. 

To-day  the  Jews  speak  Venetian,  Apulian,  Ital- 
ian, and  Greek  again  in  Corfu  ;  Greek  in  Arta, 
Zante,  Chalcis,  Crete,  and  Volo  ;  Spanish  and  Greek 
in  Athens;  and  Spanish  in  Larissa  and  Trikala. 
In  all  these  places  they  attend  classes  in  Greek 
schools  of  all  degrees. 
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